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Living arrangements of single-mother families: Variations, transitions, 
and child development outcomes 

ABSTRACT 

Using a sample of 7,656 children observed over a.three-year period in the Survey of 
Income and Program Participation (SIPP), we document the proportion of time children spend in 
various living arrangements and the number of transitions among them. We focus on four types 
of living arrangements for children: (a) living with a married mother; (b) coresiding with a single 
mother and her parent(s); (c) cohabiting with a single mother and her male partner; and (d) living 
with a single mother who is neither coresiding nor cohabiting. A substantial number of children 
experience coresiding and cohabiting arrangements, and approximately 1 1% of the children 
experience at least one transition. Results suggest that living with a single mother or living in a 
cohabiting arrangement is associated with poorer child development outcomes relative to living 
in married mother arrangements. In contrast, children in coresiding arrangements do not have 
poorer outcomes relative to children in married mother arrangements. 
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Living arrangements of single-mother families: Variations, transitions, 
and child development outcomes 



INTRODUCTION 

A considerable amount of research has documented that growing up in a single mother 
family is associated with adverse child developmental outcomes. However, studies mostly have 
ignored the diversity of living arrangements among single mothers and the frequency of living 
arrangements transitions that occur, both of which may affect child outcomes. Key under- 
researched living arrangements include single mothers who coreside with a parent (i.e., a child’s 
grandparent) and single mothers who cohabit with male partners. Not only do we lack basic 
descriptive information about the number and characteristics of children experiencing these 
increasingly prevalent living arrangements, but also we lack information regarding whether 
children experiencing these different living arrangements, and transitions among them, exhibit 
differences in development outcomes. This project uses longitudinal data collected on a tri- 
annual basis to investigate these questions. 

Specifically, we document the proportion of time children spend in various single-parent 
living arrangements and the number of transitions among them over a 3-year period. We then 
assess the association between time spent in various living arrangements, the number and type of 
transitions in these arrangements, and outcomes relevant for child development. 

BACKGROUND 

Single parents account for 28% of all households with children (U.S. Bureau of the 
Census 1998), and estimates indicate that between 50 and 60% of children bom during the 1990s 
will spend some time living with a single parent, usually their mother (Bumpass and Sweet 1989; 
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Cherlin and Furstenberg 1991). Children in single-mother families are increasingly in the public 
policy spotlight due, among other things, to their high rates of poverty and welfare use. In 1998, 
for example, almost half (46%) of all children living in female-headed families were poor. In 
contrast, only 9% of children who lived in married-couple families were poor in that year (Child 
Trends 1999). 

Perhaps not surprisingly, research has consistently shown that growing up in a single- 
parent family has negative consequences for children (McLanahan and Sandefur 1994). 

However, most of this research uses a dichotomous variable to indicate simply whether a child 
lives with a single-parent (usually the mother), thus obscuring the many possible kinds of single- 
parent families. In particular, research on living arrangements and child development has 
neglected the role of single mothers’ coresidence with their own parent(s), as well as their 
unmarried cohabitation with male partners. This is true of the literature on never-married as well 
as divorced mothers. However, these living arrangements are relatively prevalent — 43% of 
never-married mothers live with their parents and 17% are cohabiting with a male partner at the 
time of their child’s birth (Jayakody and Snyder 1998). Coresidence and cohabitation are also 
common among divorced mothers. Within ten years of a marital disruption, about 30% of single 
mothers have co-resided; 50% have entered cohabiting relationships within four years (Jayakody 
1999). Estimates suggest that approximately one in four children will live in a family headed by 
a cohabiting couple some time during childhood (Graefeand Lichter 1999). 

Besides using a dichotomous measure of family structure status, many studies, 
particularly those investigating child outcomes, measure living arrangements at a single point in 
time (but see Wu and Martinson [1993] for an exception). These snapshot measures overlook 
the dynamic nature of family structure and the many changes in living situations that occur 
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during a child's life. Just as entrances into coresidential and cohabiting situations produce 
important variations in single mother families, transitions among these arrangements result in 
additional diversity. Among the small number of child development studies that follow mothers 
and their children over time, most have focused on post-divorce living arrangements and have 
not examined over-time patterns of living arrangements. Moreover, this research has typically 
only assessed the transition that occurs immediately following a divorce and thus does not 
identify the effects of unstable post-divorce living arrangements (but see Morrison [2000] for an 
exception). This research gap is noteworthy given that cohabitation among separated or divorced 
women is outpacing remarriage as a post-divorce living arrangement and cohabiting unions have 
been noted for their instability (Morrison 2000). 

Additionally, the few studies that have examined transitions in children’s living 
arrangements have done so using annual data. Intra-year changes, therefore, are left outside of 
the scope of the researcher’s observation. Observing intra-year changes are important since 
some living arrangement transitions seem to occur relatively quickly. While 30% of single 
mother families coreside with parents at some point after a marital disruption, 44% have exited 
this living situation within six months and over half have left within a year (Jayakody 1999). 
Graefe and Lichter (1999) showed that among children who have ever lived in a cohabiting 
arrangement, 25% will experience the dissolution of that arrangement within a year. To capture 
these intra-year living arrangement transitions, we use data collected every four months. 

Despite the prevalence of these living arrangements and increasing recognition of the 
dynamic nature of living arrangements, practically nothing is known about how or why they 
might be associated with child development outcomes. However, there are good reasons to 
suspect that different living arrangements, and the number of transitions made among them, will 
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affect children differently. Previous research examining why children from single-parent homes 
fare less well, on average, than children from two-parent homes has been guided by three 
theoretical explanations: economic resources, socialization, and stress (Haurin 1992; McLanahan 
and Sandefur 1994). The economic resources perspective argues that substantial economic 
differences between single-parent and two-parent families produce differences in child 
outcomes. Family economic resources are hypothesized to account for approximately one-half 
of the differences in child developmental outcomes between single-mother families and their 
dual-parent counterparts (McLanahan and Sandefur 1994). The socialization perspective argues 
that two parents are crucial for providing important parenting behaviors such as supervision and 
monitoring; it also argues that children benefit from the presence of a male role model in a two- 
parent home. Finally, the stress theory emphasizes the effects of family structure changes. 
Changes in family structure are hypothesized to increase disequilibrium in family relations and 
disrupt changes in relationships outside the family as well. The accumulation of these changes is 
posited to produce poor developmental outcomes among children (Aquilino 1996; Wu 1996; 

Wu, Cherlin, and Bumpass 1997; Wu and Martinson, 1993). 

This theoretical framework suggest that differences in child outcomes might exist 
between children of single mothers (ever-married or never-married) living (a) alone with their 
children; (b) with their parent(s); or (c) with their male partners. For example, studies have 
shown that remarriage is the most effective route to improving families’ economic well-being 
following a divorce (Morrison 2000). Coresidence or cohabitation could also provide children 
with greater resources, although one recent study noted that cohabitation was not as effective as 
remarriage in this regard (Morrison and Ritualo 2000). Mothers’ blood relatives might be more 
inclined to invest in the mothers’ children than would cohabitors (see Biblarz and Raftery 1999). 
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With respect to the socialization perspective, the two-adult structure of a coresidential or 
cohabiting arrangement might benefit children, providing more adults to supervise, monitor, and 
be emotionally involved with children. At the same time, cohabiting males or stepfathers may 
compete with children for mothers’ time and resources, thereby diminishing children’s well- 
being. Similarly, the coresidential arrangement could lead to conflict between (potentially 
financially-dependent) adult children and their own parents and this conflict could be adversely 
associated with children’s adjustment (Aquilino and Supple 1991). Finally, given the often 
transient nature of cohabiting and coresidential arrangements, as well as the significant risk that a 
remarriage will dissolve, the stress hypothesis would argue that long-term duration in a single 
mother alone living arrangement would produce the best outcomes for children (Aquilino 1996; 
Haurin 1992). 

A fourth explanation for observed differences among children in different types of living 
arrangements involves selection effects. Parents who choose different living arrangements might 
have different characteristics that affect child outcomes. For example, parents who cannot make 
and maintain a commitment to a spouse might also have a hard time developing and maintaining 
a strong attachment to their children. Often drugs, alcohol and mental health problems result in 
weak or tumultuous relationships between adults and they also affect relationships with children. 
Another selection bias could arise if single mothers move back in with their family of origin, 
perhaps to receive social support, because their child is displaying developmental difficulties or 
adjustment problems. A limitation of much of the research on living arrangements and child 
development is its lack of accounting for possible selection bias. 

Little is known about the well-being and development of children in the diverse living 
arrangements described above. Coresident grandchildren in homes maintained by their parents 
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are about equally likely to be poor as all children - 17% vs. 21% (Bryson and Casper 1999). In 
contrast, children in single-parent families (usually the mother) with coresident single 
grandmothers have poverty rates of about 39%, which is slightly lower than the poverty rate for 
children in single-mother families (Bryson and Casper 1999). Research suggests that African 
American children in multigenerational families with no father present have better school 
conduct and higher grades in reading relative to African American children who live with their 
single mother only. In addition, African American children in multigenerational families display 
one-year gains in a measure of school conduct that are similar to those of their counterparts in 
intact families (Entwisle and Alexander 1996; Thompson, Entwisle, Alexander, and Sundius 
1 992). Another study showed that teenagers living in adult single-parent multigenerational 
families exhibit higher educational attainment and lower rates of fertility than do teenagers living 
in single-mother families with no grandparent present (Aquilino 1996). Results from research on 
teenage mothers in multigenerational households are mixed. A few studies have found positive 
effects of grandmother coresidence on preschoolers’ cognitive and emotional development 
(Leadbeater and Bishop 1994; Pope et al. 1993), while others have found negative effects on 
these same outcomes (East and Felice 1996; Unger and Cooley 1992). Under certain 
circumstances, young mothers’ coresidence with their mothers is associated with poorer 
parenting behaviors in the home (Chase-Lansdale, Brooks-Gunn, and Zamsky 1994). Many of 
these findings come from small-scale, cross-sectional studies or from qualitative observations; 
the effects of multigenerational coresidence in national longitudinal samples have not been 
adequately investigated. 

Only a handful of studies have examined the links between non-marital cohabitation and 
the child’s environment or developmental outcomes. Manning and Lichter (1996) linked 
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cohabitation with modest improvements in children’s economic well-being. Similarly, London 
(2000) found that poverty rates (based on household income) were lower among cohabiting 
families (16% poverty rate) compared to the poverty rate for mothers living independently. 
Cohabiting families are also more likely to receive private transfers (i.e., loans and gifts from kin 
and non-kin) than are never-married single-mothers living alone (Hao 1996). With respect to 
children’s behavior, one recent study showed that among families who cohabit following a 
marital disruption, children have lower scores on tests of cognitive and emotional development; 
these scores are particularly low for children whose families experience the subsequent 
disruption of the cohabiting union (Morrison 2000). Using a nationally representative cross- 
section (the National Survey of America’s Families; NSAF), Brown (2000) showed that children 
in cohabiting unions fare worse than children in married families. In this study, children living 
in cohabiting families were more similar to children of single mothers in terms of the extent to 
which they were read to or were taken on outings, the extent to which they were disengaged from 
school, and in their levels of behavioral and emotional problems. Among teenage children in the 
NSAF, those who live with their mother and her cohabiting partner have higher rates of 
emotional, behavioral, and school problems than do teenagers living with married biological 
parents and also those living with a single mother (Nelson, Clark, and Acs, 2001). 

RESEARCH QUESTIONS 

In this paper, we draw on longitudinal data from nine interviews conducted every four 
months from the 1993 SIPP cohort (covering a period of three years from 1993 to 1995) to 
answer a series of questions. First, we document the living arrangements experienced by 
children over this 3-year period. We focus on four types of living arrangements for children: (a) 
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living with a married mother and her husband (who is either the child’s biological or step-father; 
hereafter referred to as a married arrangement); (b) living with a single mother and her parent(s) 
(hereafter referred to as a coresiding arrangement); (c) living with a single mother and her male 
partner (hereafter referred to as a cohabiting arrangement); and (d) living with a single mother 
who is neither cohabiting nor coresiding 1 (hereafter referred to as a single mother arrangement). 
Second, we document the number of transitions in living arrangements that these children 
experience and the nature of these transitions. 

A special feature of the SIPP is its tri-annual, as opposed to annual, interviews. Thus, our 
third question asks “how many transitions would be missed if we relied on annual data to 
measure the number of transitions?” Another feature of our data is our ability to uniquely 
identify male cohabitors. Therefore, we also examine whether any transitions would be 
underrepresented if successive waves of living with a single mother and her male partner 
occurred with two different men. 

Our final question is concerned with the association between the patterns in living 
arrangements and a set of outcomes relevant for child development. We assess children’s 
physical health and academic performance as well as the quality of the child’s community and 
the family’s economic hardship. 

DATA 

The 1993 SIPP is a panel of approximately 12,000 households, each of which was 
interviewed nine times at four-month intervals. Each interview collects information about family 
structure and living arrangements. The child outcomes are reported in the “topical module” 
questionnaires administered only in wave 6 and wave 9. Our sample is limited to the 7,656 

1 Other adults (e.g., siblings, friends, and roommates) may be living in any of these households. 
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